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embracing so wide a view of the whole field of inorganic
nature, should be imperfect; that the full meaning of parts of
it should not even have been suspected by its founder; that
some of its details should have been built upon erroneous ob-
servations or deductions, may be readily believed. The most
obvious imperfection about the theory was, that it took no
account of the fossil remains of plants and animals. Hence it
ignored the long succession of life upon the earth, which those
remains have since made known, as well as the evidence
thereby obtainable as to the nature and order of physical
changes, such as alternations of land and sea, revolutions of
climate, and such-like. But though the discovery of these
profoundly significant truths opened up a world of research
of which neither Hutton nor his friends had ever dreamed,
it did not overturn what he had done. He had laid down
principles which, in so far as they went, were true, and
which the experience of successive generations has amply
illustrated and confirmed. He had traced a bold outline
which has been gradually filled in, but his master lines are
traceable still. The whole of modern geology bears witness
to the influence of the Huttonian school.

It was while views of this broad and suggestive nature
were making way in this country, that others of a very differ-
ent stamp came over from Germany. Werner at that time
was teaching mineralogy at Freiberg, but he aspired to cpn-
nect his science with a wide subject, and from the study of
minerals to rise to the origin of the globe itself. He had
not travelled. He had seen only a small corner of Europe,
and having satisfied himself of the order and history of the
rocks in that limited district, he proceeded to account for
the formation of the various rocks of the rest of the globe                             Gaccomplished
